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Mrs. Sheridan.
men ;' that very Johnson whom he once so highly admired and venerated.
This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of one of his most agreeable resources for amusement in his lonely evenings; for Sheridan's well-informed, animated, and bustling mind never suffered conversation to stagnate; and Mrs. Sheridan' was a most agreeable companion to an intellectual man. She was sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet communicative. I recollect, with satisfaction, many pleasing hours which I passed with her under the hospitable roof of her husband, who was to me a very kind friend. Her novel, entitled Memoirs of Miss Sydney Bid-dulp/t, contains an excellent moral while it inculcates a future state of retribution2 ; and what it teaches is impressed upon the
1 Johnson is thus mentioned by Mrs. Sheridan in a letter dated, Dlois, Nov. 16, 1743, according to the Carrick Carres. \. 17, but the date is wrongly given, as the Sheridans went toBloisin 1764:'IhavchcardJohnson decry some of the prettiest pieces of writing we have in English; yet Johnson is an honourable man—that is to say, he is a good critic, and in other respects a man of enormous talents.1
3 My position has been very well illustrated by Mr. Delsham of Bedford, in his Essay on Dramatic'Poetry. 'The fashionable doctrine (says he) both of moralists and criticks in these times is, that virtue and happiness are constant concomitants ; and it is regarded as a kind of dramatick impiety to maintain that virtue should not be rewarded, nor vice punished in the last scene of the last act of every tragedy. This conduct in our modern poets is, however, in my opinion, extremely injudicious ; for, it- labours in vain to inculcate a doctrine in theory, which every one knows to be false in fact, viz. that virtue in real life is always productive of happiness ; and vice of misery. Thus Congreve concludes the Tragedy of The Mourning
Bride   with   the   following   foolish couplet:—
' For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds,
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds.1
'When a man eminently virtuous, a Brutus, a Cato, or a Socrates, finally sink under the pressure of accumulated misfortune, we arc not only led to entertain a more indignant hatred of vice than if lie rose from his distress, but we are inevitably induced to cherish the sublime idea that a day of future retribution will arrive when he shall receive not merely poetical, but real and substantial justice.' Essays Philosophical, Historical, and Literary, London, 1791, vol. II. 8vo. p. 317.
This is well reasoned and well expressed. I wish, indeed, that the ingenious authour had not thought it necessary to introduce any instance of ' a man eminently virtuous ;' as he would then have avoided mentioning such a ruffian as Brutus under that description. Mr, Bel-sham discovers in his Essays so much reading and thinking, and good composition, that I regret his not having been fortunate enough to
mindso miserably executed as only to reflect back on himself that disgrace which he meant to throw'J" ihi-i 1 pulili-ihfd jin cditinn with nuten in tliyi), ln^ether with \\wwe\VHjtiurntilt\fii T><nr In ('ors/fa. (Meinw. Titos, Me La Rue- & ('it.).
